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The soul wherein God dwells (what church 
can holier be?) 

Becomes a moving tent of heavenly majesty. 

Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem 


were born, 

If he is not born in thee thou art indeed for- 
lorn. 

Pause there! Whence runnest thou? Thy 


heaven isin thee! 
Seek it elsewhere God’s face you'll never see. 
Why travel over seas to find what ts so near ? 
Love is the only good; love and be blessed 


here. 

Drops mingling in the deep will all become the 
sea, 

So souls once blent with God a part of God 
will be. 


Paulus Silentiarius. A. D. circ. 550. 


A Happy CuristMAs to all our reader! 
+ 

THAT we might have the more space to 
devote, once again, to the words and 
thoughts suggested by that great life we 
celebrate each year with fuller sympathy 
and larger gratitude, we have postponed the 
report of the addresses commemorative of 
Unity’s friend, Dr. Dudley. 


—-+—— ; ; 
WE do not feel that the old discussion in 


this week’s paper of the relations between 
labor andcapital is in any way out of harmony 
With the spirit which should pervade our 
Christmas number. The gospel of peace 
and mutual helpfulness and forbearance is 
the gospel of Christ, and we believe that, 
were Jesus to be reborn upon our earth, he 
would today concern himself largely with 
what we call labor problems. Col. Rend’s 
discussion is one contribution to the solution 
of these problems, and we offer it to our 
teaders for what itis worth, We should 
be glad if Uniry had space for fuller and 
More frequent discussions of practical meas- 
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ures for the furtherance of the Kingdom of 


Heaven upon earth. 
—~+--— 


RosBertT Louis STEVENSON will be missed. 
He died suddenlyat hisisland home Decem- 
ber 3d. Who does not remember the charm 
of that exciting story, ‘‘Treasure Island?” It 
reminded us of Robinson Crusoe, and like 
DeFoe’s great classic it has appealed to 
young and old. Even Gladstone could not 
resist it, but sat far intothe night following 
the adventures of its hero. Then of a very 
different character is the volume, ‘‘Virgini- 
bus Puerisque,”’ a gathering of short papers 
in essay style, fresh as the morning; and 
whether the genial author was recalling the 
past or looking into the future he was in- 
Spiring, strong, and true to the best that 
was in him, And Stevenson’s des was very 
good indeed—his ‘‘Child’s Garden of 
Verses” is already aclassic, and, thanks to 
Ethelbert Nevin, several of these little poems 
have been set to exquisite music. We could 
go on naming his books. A lover of Steven- 
son never tires of thetitles, for they carry 
one into a land of dreams, some of 
them rather uncanny, butall of them charm- 
ing. He needed not the conventional love 
episodes to hold his readers; indeed he 
seemed at his best when telling a simplestory 
of adventures in far-away countries where 
conventional men and women do not exist. 
But he could have a heroine as well asa 
hero. Beyond his books was the man him- 
self. The world seems to know compara- 
tively little about him, except that he wasa 
beautiful character, devoted to his art, de- 
voted to his wife, andto the people among 
whom he finally settledin Samoa. He was 
a Scotchman, and nevertired of his own 


people. Surely his is a life to be remem- 
bered. 


+o 

THERE can be no doubt that ‘‘the thought 
of man is widening with the process of the 
suns.’’ Listen to the large, wise words of 
the Baptist Biblical scholar, President Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, in his magazine, Zhe 
Biblical World: 


Observe how each one of these religious leaders 
is a part of his own age both in personal life and 
experience and in religious activity. Jesus was no un- 
natural Jew, out of sympathy with his own times because 
beyond them. Wecan hardly conceive of him in India, 
or of Buddha in Jerusalem. All these great leaders use 
methods determined by time and place, whether it be Judea 
in the first century or Arabiain the seventh. The form 
of the message is modified for the people to whom it is 
brought according to their way of religious thinking, their 
heritage of past beliefs. These teachers all manifest and 
work in the human relations and conditions in which they 


are born, speaking in words which their brethren in the . 


flesh can best understand, and to needs which they pre- 
éminently feel. 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


Number 43. 


Wonderful underlying resemblances with these teachers 
develop more clearly the Christ’s relation tothem. In much 
he was no exception, no unique phenomenon. His methods 
and aims show similar characteristics to those of the other 
founders of religions. These characteristics are not found in 
their entirety in each one of the great non-Christian teachers, 
but there is not one who does not show some trait, some el- 
ement of resemblance, examples of which are the follow- 
ing: The narrow circle of believers is first gathered. A few 
are impressed before the many are moved, The ultimate 
object of teaching is attained by the impact of spirit on 
spirit. There is no care to leave behind a written record 
of the preaching. The incarnation of it all in a few living 
men inspired by the founder’s personality is enough. Hope 
and light are radiated. The imagination of after genera- 
tions gathers a vast body of written material which reflects 
and idealizes the impression produced, The substance of 
the teaching deals with the elemental in human life and 
experience. Hence the same themesrecur, 


thoughts are uttered. 


Often similar 
The deeds bear in many elements a 
common stamp and the persons attracted disclose a com- 
mon character. The relationof man and God, man’s past 
and his future, his sins, sorrows, hopes and fears—these 
things are the subjects of their discourse. 


common center of their lives. 


Religion is the 


Such considerations may seem startling tosome to whom 
they come as a novelty. But they only emphasize in a 
new way and illustrate with unexpected light the old truth 
of the wonderful adaptability of the life and teaching of 
Jesus to the human mind and heart. He is perfectly natural 
in his dealings with humanity. His doctrine is not some- 
thing external, superimposed from without, to which man 
must adjust himself, It has already been adjusted to man, 
just as other religious ‘teachers have sought to meet the 
wants of the human soulsabout them. Their likenesses in 
these matters are marvelously instructive, not as the devil’s 
copies of the one and only true, but as ‘‘the testimony of 
the soul naturally Christian’”’ to the perfect suitableness of 
the Christ to be ‘‘the Light of the World,’’ 

_ >; 


The Maximum Christ. 


Men do not like to put a limit upon the 
superlative things of earth. We do not like 
to have a line drawn around our thought; 
we resent that which fetters action. So why 
should we put a limit to this immeasurable 


potency revealed in the life of earth’s no- 
blest? 


‘*Draw whocan the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine?’’ 

As we seethis Judean figure, earth-rooted, 
law-conditioned, the normal Jesus, how it 
reaches up and up and up into the celestial 
realms, assuming God-like proportions, and 
how that measureless mystery we call God 
reaches down and back through the life of 
Jesus into the life of the disciples, on 
through them, leavening the lump of Roman 
hardness, vivifying with hope and prophecy 
the courageous masses of European pagan- 
ism, touching with love the grim Goth, 
curbing with patience the restless Viking, 
qualifying with diligence the explosive Kelt, 
de-nationalizing Saxon and Norman, fusing 
them all into modern civilization. How 
through him has the divine reached down 
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into the home and into the heart of the in- 
dividual, chiming the Christmas bells into 
melody, giving coherence to the universal 
song, articulating the universal message, 
‘‘Peace on earth and good-will to men.” 
Angels singing to the shepherds on the 
plains of Judea? No. Angels to all shep- 
herds, on all plains, singing everywhere and 
always. There are divine reachings of God 
through Jesus to men, credible, indispu- 
table, because they are akin to the divine 
reachings of God through other men, 


through all men. It is his way of dealing 
with men. 


The maximum Christ is the highest reach 
of the human soul, not in fact, but in ideals; 
our maximum Christ is the highest nobility, 
the greatest tenderness, the largest rever- 
ence we can conceive. It is the human 
soul carried up to its highest perfection, the 
dream of the human heart, the spiritual pat- 
tern which broke upon Paul in his vision. 
It is an interesting study to see how far his- 
tory in its constructive methods can carry 
Jesus towards that Christly ideal. The out- 
lines of the life of the Nazarene are dim in 
many places, but there are enough of them 
seen to warrant us in discovering an im- 
measureable tenderness in him. The times 
into which he was cast were turbulent. The 
clash of races did not make for piety. Bat- 
tle times are not the times to develop gentle 
souls, and still here was one whose touch 
was soothing, whose word was pacifying, 
whose presence seemed to be healing. Even 
now we can almost imagine histouch upon 
the feverish brow which drove away the 
ache. We can almost hear the tones that 
caused thetears todry. He was the friend 
of the iriendless. He befriended the up- 
right spirit in the fallen. His was a heart in 
love with children and with flowers, and it 
must have been in touch with the birds and 
the fields. And are these not Christly 
graces? 


Then, there was a measureless hope in 
his life. Whether he considered himself the 
Messiah that was expected, as some think, 
or whether it was the Messianic age which 
seemed to him imminent, as others think, 
he certainly had a gospel, a ‘‘good word,”’ 
as the name implies, something that made 
men hopeful, something that caused them to 
take heart again in the face of political 
tyranny. Inthe near presence of political 
defeat and extermination, he spoke cheering 
words. There was a kingdom of God, ex- 
plain it as you will, which to him seemed at 
hand. He was undismayed to the last, and 
who dare measure the potency of that hope, 
or fix the bounds of its source or of its ten- 
dency? 

One thing more: He had a measureless 
power of endurance. Hewas the resistless 
Christ, the unrelenting advocate, the un- 
bending prophet, an element too often left 
out of people’s conception of Jesus, There 
is something debilitating in the Jesus of the 
artists. They have given him a face thatis 
weak from sentimentality. There is a sickly 
sweetness about it that suggests the taste of 
treacle. I do not object to the feminine 
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element in the man, but it is a pity when 
that runs into effeminacy; and this is the 
case in the conventional Christ-head of the 
artists, This is why the Christ of Muncacksy, 
in his great picture of Christ before Pilate, 
is an inspiring and a more satisfying one. 
Here is the Jesus with a backbone; the Jesus 
that stood up undaunted to confront his 
foes; the Jesus that was not afraid to offend 
and could not be swayed by love any more 
than by fear; the Jesus that had the fortitude 
to face not bayonets—that is easy—but to 
face tears. Many a man can stand undis- 
mayed and receive a charging line of sol- 
diers, who will run away from his post, turn 
his back on his convictions and his duties, 
when he is assailed by woman’s tears, wo- 
man’s pleadings and woman’s love. When 
Daniel Webster was asked for the most sub- 
lime thought he had ever had, he said, ‘‘The 
thought of man’s responsibility.’”’ That 
same thing filledthe philosopher Kant with 
an awe akin to that awakened by the stars in 
the heavens; and so this highest element, 
perhaps, in the human soul, finds immeasur- 
able revelation in Jesus. When he could 
do nothing else he could stand. When he 
could not argue he could declare; when he 
could not live any longer he could die unin- 
timidated, and in his death mingle his forti- 
tude with tenderness, his loyalty with love. 
We like to look back across these eighteen 
centuries and catch the pitying smile, the 
radiant hope upon that face; but most of all 
we like to look upon the inflexible face that 
like the great stone face in the Franconia 
Notch, looks down upon the passing world 
undaunted, unmoved, amid storm and sun- 
shine, success or failure,—there he stands. 
We do not find it hard to transfer the lines 
which Maurice Thompson inscribed to Lin- 
coln, as still more fitting to this superlative 
spirit of Judea who suggests a measureless 
endurance, 


‘‘His was the tireless strength of native truth, 
The might of rugged, untaught earnestness; 
Deep-freezing poverty made brave his youth, 
And toned his manhood with its winter stress 
Up to the temper of heroic worth, 

And wrought him to acrystal pure and clear, 
To mark how nature in her highest mood 
Scorns at our pride of birth, 

And ever plants a life that must endure 

In the strong soil of wintry Solitude.’’ 


It is upon some such road as this that we 
must travel towards our highest Christmas 
joys. We areto find our maximum Christ 
along these human lines, grounded in low. 
liest helplessness, capped by divine poetry, 
heavenly philosophy, world-studying science. 
It was on this road that Jesus traveled on 
his way to such Christship as has been given 
him in the world. The maximum point is 
not yet reached, for Jesus is unintelligible 
except to him who brings his human exper- 
ience to the study of his character, and 
when bringing such to this study, Jesus be. 
comes a benignant spirit, a sustaining mas- 
ter, a reclaiming and redeeming savior, 
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A Golden Legend of Jesus. 


REV. WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


Christ’s child home was by the mountains 
Overlooking plain and sea; 

Sylvan shades and flowing fountains 
Blest the land of Galilee: 

There the summer, soft and tender, 
Reigned the queen of earth and air; 

Happy months their gifts surrender, 
Bloom and beauty everywhere. 


Groves of palms arose so stately, 
Carpeted with grasses green; 

Merry children loved them greatly, 
Often there in sport were seen: 

On a day of wondrous gladness, 
Out they went in pleasant play, 

To the four winds casting sadness, 
As we do the first of May! 


They would imitate the nations, 
Choose a King and hold him great; 
Smiling courtiers had their stations, 
Jesus ruling them in state: 
On a throne of turf and flowers, 
High he sat amid the throng, 
Bright as humming birds, the hours 
Passed in games of mirth and song! 


On Christ’s head a crown was gleaming, 
Thornless roses fine and fair, 

In his hand a palm-branch streaming, 
O’er his shoulders waved his hair: 

Round his neck a chain was twining, 
Made of lilies, not of gold, 

Cherub faces near him shining 
Were a picture to behold! 


There they bent in cheerful duty, 
Marched as soldiers, blew their reeds, 
Marveling at his royal beauty, 
Gentle words and kindly deeds; 
Strangers came and bent before him, 
Wandering by that winsome way; 
All alike they must adore him, 
None refused that lovely day. 


Or refusing, when they saw him, 
With his heavenly eyes of blue, 
Beautiful as artists draw him, 
He at once their homage drew. 
There was court with such pure pleasure 
Palaces have never seen, 
Merriment beyond all measure, 
In the forest glad and green! 


But alas! the world has sorrow, 
In its sunshine shadows fall; 
‘Accident and anguish borrow 
Balm of pity from us all: 
So there passed, or would have passed, 
Men, asick boy bearing by, 
In his face the look was cast, 
Saying he must surely die; 
Allin haste the group were pressing, 
When the children bade them stay, 
They Christ’s princely power confessing, 
Might proceed upon their way; 
Much they pleaded to be going, 
But the children would not hear, 
So like streams to valley flowing, 
They to Jesus quick draw near. 


There they tell their piteous story, 
How the youth they bore along, 
Near a cavern dark and hoary, 
Bitten was by serpent strong: 
On the mountains he’d been seeking 
Faggot-wood and eggs that day, 
They, attracted by his shrieking, 
Went, as he adying Jay; 
They would bring him to his mother, 
That she see him ere he died, 
She of children had no other, 
‘‘Let us go at once!’’ they cried. 
Oh, the sadness of our losses, 
Of perplexing pain and woe! 
Heavy are our cares and crosses, 
On the flowers falls the snow ! 
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Jesus answered with that feeling, 
Only wisdom knows to give, 

‘‘For the child there shall be healing, 
Fear ye not, the boy will live! 

Let wssseek the place of sadness, 
Where the serpent long has hid, 

Homeward ye shall turn in gladness!”’ 
Which in very truth they did,— 


For the serpent, at Christ’s bidding, 
Sucked the poison from the boy, 
All his system swiftly ridding 
Of the ill that would destroy, 
Then the creature died of terror, 
While the child at once was well: 
Afterwards, so saved from error, 
This disciple loved to tell! 


—————————_— = 


Theodore Parker’s View of Jesus. 


Theodore Parker has been recently quoted, 
inan orthodox sermon, in such a way as to 
mislead some as to Parker’s real opinion 
and estimate of Jesus. The following ex- 
tracts from his discourses are therefore re- 
printed here as samples of his many and re- 
peated utterances concerning the Great 
Teacher: 

‘“[— do not believe in the perfection of 
Jesus, that he had no faults of character, 
was never mistaken, never angry, never out 
of humor, never dejected, never despairing. 
| do not believe that from his cradle to his 
cross he never did, nor said, nor felt, nor 
thought, a wrong thing. Jo say that was 
his character, | think would be as absurd as 
to say that he learned to walk without 
stumbling, or to talk without stammering, 
or could see as well at three hours old as at 
twelve years, and could reason as well at 
thirty days as at thirty years. God does not 
create monsters, he createsmen. I! cannot 
say thatin his popular teachings there are 
noerrors. It seems to mevery plain that 
he taught the existence of a devil; that he 
ascribed evil qualities to God, wrath that 
would not sleep at the Day of Judgment; 
that he believed in eternal torment. His 
prediction that the world would soon be de- 
stroyed, and that the Son.of Man would 
come back in the clouds of Heaven, and 
that this should take place during the life of 
men then living, was obviously a mistake. 
So with the promise of temporal power to 
the twelve apostles. All this shows the 
limitations of the man. Men claim that 
Jesus had no error in his creed or his 
life, no defect in his character. Then of 
course he is not a man, but God himself, 
or a bare pipe on which God plays; and 
in either case there was no virtue, no warn- 
ing, no example inthe man. And I think 
that Jesus would bethe last man in the world 
ever to have claimed the exemption that is 
claimed for him by the clergyin all Christian 
lands. I know that what I say is a great 
heresy. 

‘I think that Jesus of Nazareth was 
greater than the Evangelists supposed him 
tobe. They valued him for his miraculous 
birth and works, because he was the Hebrew 
Messiah. I do not believe his miraculous 
birth and works, I am sure he was not the 
Hebrew Messiah. I should not think him 
any better for being miraculously born; the 
Common birth is good enough for mankind. 

‘He was a great man, and of the highest 
Kind of greatness; not without faults, but 
the manliest of men; not without errors in 

is doctrine, as it has been reported. He 
called men off from a dead Deity to a living 

od, from: artificial sacraments to natural 
Piety and morality.: He preached natural re- 
'810n, gave mena new sight of humanity. 
Was too great for them. The first gener- 
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ation said he was a devil, and slew him; the 
next said he was a God and worshiped him. 
He was not a God, but a man showing us the 
way to God; not saving us by his death, but 
leading us by his life.’”’"—Rev. £. B. Payne's 
Church Column tn Berkeley ( Cal.) Daily Advo- 
cate. 
nnenenrinimagipeaimmentiinsitiisinn 
What the Churches Can Do toward Solv- 
ing the Present Social Problem. 


Space precludes our publishing the whole of the paper 
read by Col, Rend at the Streator Conference in the sym- 
posium on the above subject, We make room for the open- 
ing and the closing part of the paper. Our readers, in ad- 
dition to the merits of the matter itself, will be interested 
in catching the echoes of a man who on that platform spoke 
from the standpoint of capital and the Catholic Church, 
and one who himself has had large experience as an arbi- 
trator and knows what can be done in the spirit of concili- 
ation. In a private letter from Mr, Rend to us since the 
Conference he says, ‘‘Were I to prepare a paper again upon 
a labor question for a public occasion, I would confine my 
discussion to the all-important feature of voluntary concilia- 
tion. A recital of my experience in settling labor disputes 
by this peaceful and humane agency might prove of some 
public interest.’”’——Zaitor, 

This Congress is a most promising event, 
deserving universal congratulation on ac- 
count of the liberal motives by which it is 
inspired and of the grand objects it seeks to 
attain. 


Called in the truest spirit of fraternal 
friendship, itis convened to discuss matters 
of moment to the individual, to society and 
to the state. Itis a happy exhibition of the 
growth of liberality in sentiment and action 
among men entertaining various beliefs and 
diverse views upon matters of religion. It 
presents a beautiful example of the peace 
and concord, and the good will enjoined and 
inculcated by precepts of divine law. I re- 
joice to see the splendid dawning of this aus- 
picious day of enlightenment in the world’s 
history that is fast dispelling the dismal 
darkness of religious bigotry and religious 
hatred. Everywhere the modern mind has 
begun to free itself from the shackles of past 
prejudices. Toleration of thought, respect 
for honest conviction and fraternity of feel- 
ing seem to be growing everywhere among 
men of every creed. This Congress, com- 
posed of representatives of different reli- 
gions, is amagnificent illustration of the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age. It is more,—it is 
a beautiful example of the practice of the 
golden ruleand of that greater command of 
religion that enjoins the love of our neighbor 
as the highest and holiest duty next to that 
which we oweto Almighty God, the great 
common Father of us all. 


This Congress seeks to investigate, among 
other problems, the social problem of labor. 
The good of society, the uplifting of the 
masses, the promotion of peace between cap- 
ital and labor, the conservation of our com- 
mon rights and our common liberties as citi- 
zens of acommon country, are the common 
concern of men of every creed. The social 
problem of the relations between capital and 
labor is one of vast significance. It is now 
agitating the entire civilized world. In most 
of its phases, it has been discussed in every 
period of the world’s history. It presents to- 
day certain new aspects due to changes in 
methods of production and consequent enor- 
mous growth of wealth. Certain parts of this 
problem are easily solved, while others are 
so complex in their nature and so full of dif- 
ficulty as to baffle the best efforts of the hu- 
man intellect. 

In its entirety this problem can never be 
solved, orat least not until human nature 
becomes changed and untilthe day of the 
happy millenium arrives. When this world 
shall have become a terrestrial paradise, 
then and not until then will selfish interests 
cease warring against each other. Then 
and not until then, will ideal justice, so 
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greatly admired and so ardently longed for, 
become a living reality. But intelligent in- 
vestigation and honest effort can accomplish 
vast improvements in the direction cf in- 
dustrial peace, It is wisdom to confine the 
discussion of this social question within the 
bounds of the practical and within limitations 
in harmony with the best experiences of 
mankind. As this problem involves not 
only material interests but also spiritual in- 
terests, spiritual duties and spiritual obliga- 
tions, its discussion and treatment lie large- 
ly in the domain of the ethics of religion. It 
then becomes the duty of all the churches 
toinvestigate this social problem on moral 
and religious grounds. The investigation 
should be searching and impartial. It 
should seek to find out truth and expose and 
condemn errors. It should lay bareto the 
public gaze, the frauds, the impostures and 
absurdities of the great social heresies of the 
day. It should investigate the various new 
social theories taught and promulgated so 
widely in this and other countries. 

It should not only inquire into the correct- 
ness of the abstract principles proposed for 
the treatment of this labor question, but 
also should search the pages of history and 
the records of man’s experience in order to 
determine whether these principles in prac- 
tice have proved valid and efficacious. 

~ * * 

It is best for the interests of both labor 
and capital and for the interests of the general 
public that the state shall interfere as little 
as possible with freedom of contract in the 
industry and business of the nation, 

Voluntary arbitration wholly free from 
any state compulsion deserves the highest 
praise and the greatest encouragement. It 
is a system of fairness and enlightenment. 
This pacific agency should be more generally 
employed in composing the differences be- 
tween capital and labor. But superior to 
this, and the very best means of all, is the 
plan of voluntary conciliation where the re- 
presentatives of capitaland labor meet from 
time totime, or when occasion requires, to 
discuss their respective rights and duties 
and settle their relations by reason and in- 
telligence,guided by aspiritof fraternal kind- 
ness. For many years | have taken part in 
conferences of labor conciliation for the 
settlement of the coal mining indusiry of 
several states. I| had the honor of presiding 
over the first meeting ever called in this 
country to establish labor conciliation in the 
coal mining industry. In behalf of this 
humane and pacific agency I issued the first 
general address to the coal miners and coal 
operators of America. My experience with 
this intelligent and splendid method of deal- 
ing withthe problems of labor convince me 
thatit is by far the most potent of all means 
of promoting peace and friendship between 
the workingman and his employer. 

Conciliation confers a mutual benefit and 
a mutual blessing upon both capital and 
labor. It confers benefits and blessings upon 
the general community. For several years 
this conciliatory plan secured peaceful re- 
lations between miners and operators in the 
coal regions of several states. Its abandon- 
ment brought on the great general strike of 
last May and June, which cost direct losses 
in money to the interests immediately in- 
volved of over $30,000,000 and also cost 
many valuable lives. While the system of 
labor conciliation was 1n operation, the two 
principles were recognized, of dealing with 
organized labor and of emyloying arbitration 
as a final mode ofadjustment. At the vari- 
ous annual meetings held between the 
miners and operators, the differences at 
times seemed to be irreconcilable, but by 
discussion and the exercise ofa spirit of 
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mutual fairness one difficulty after another 
was overcome until a finaland unanimous 
settlement was reached. In our joint con- 
ferences during several years, both parties 
recognized that the great labor question in 
its treatment calls for the use of reason and 
argument, and also for the exercise of pa- 
tience and forbearance. We believed that 
mutual good will, mutual fairness and 
mutual concession above all things best 
harmonized the two great interests of cap- 
ital and labor. This splendid system of 
settlement of the labor question is one of 
enlightenment and humanity. Itis supe- 
rior to all others, There are certain facts 
and certain principles that capital and labor 
should treat with respect both on account 
of their justice and their expediency. Cap- 
ital should concede to labor its right to or- 
ganize and treat with it in its organized 
form. 

[It should be borne in mind that labor is 
endeavoring to emancipate itself from the 
shackles of the slavery of past ages. Labor 
unions have done much to raise the laborer 
from his former servile and dependent posi- 
tion. In most industries, labor unions are 
necessary to enable the workmen to protect 
their rights and interests. Properly con- 
.- ducted under the control and guidance of 
fair, honest and intelligent leaders they be- 
stow benefits and blessings upon their mem- 
bers and atthe same time bring advantages 
to the general public, whose welfare is best 
served by the maintenance of decentstandards 
of wages. Prosperous labor is essential to a 
prosperous state. Wiuthout the protection 
afforded by united defense the individual 
workingman is weak and helplessin oppos- 
ing the greed of avarice and the wrongs of 
Oppression. Theancient adage that ‘‘one 
man is no man”’ applies with particular force 
to the isolated laborer engaged in the great 
producing industries. Upon the principle 
that ‘‘in union there is strength’”’ the entire 
structure of organized labor rests. Itis not 
only the right but the duty of workmen to 
form these associations for their mutual pro- 
tection. Unions, like other organizations, 
are good or bad according to their purposes 
and conduct. The labor guilds of medizval 
times were called into existence by the neces- 
sity of workmen uniting together to resist 
the rapacity of the powerfullords. At first 
they conferred benefits upon civilization. 
Afterwards these sworn fraternities them- 
selves becameodiousoppressors. The modern 
union formed for the liberation and protec- 
tion of labor also often becomesin thisageand 
this country a most dangerous power. At 
times it is an outrageous despotism. Union 
leaders and labor agitators very frequently 
dictate unjust and unconstitutional laws that 
are enacted by politicians, influenced by 
dread of unpopularity and loss of the labor- 
ing vote. The labor agitator sets up his union 
oftentimes as an imperium in imperio in 
state and national politics. Unions often 
debar the American boy from the right to 
learn a trade whereby he can earn an honest 
and independent living, while at the same 
time they admit to their membership the 
alien communist, ignorant of our language 
and hostile to our laws, immediately on his 
arrival from a foreign land. They often boy- 
cott, intimidate and even murder the un- 
fortunate man who incurs their enmity by 
daring to exercise his God-given right to 
labor for his livelihood. Under the leader- 
ship of a Debs they declare war upon the 
great interests of theentire American people. 
When the public peace is violated and our 
government insulted and defied, as was the 
case a few weeks ago in Chicago and else- 
where throughout the country, the most rig- 
orous punishments should be visited upon 
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the guilty authors of such an insurrection. 
The perpetrators of thecrimes then commit- 
ted against the laws of our land and the in- 
terests and safety of society should be brought 
to justice and be made tosuffer the severest 
penalties. If these graveabuses are allowed 
to continue and to grow, we shall soon have 
no government worthy of the name. Instead, 
we shall have the chaos of anarchy and the 
reign of terror. In America, as in ancient 
Rome, when sedition arises and insurrection 
threatens, then the safety of the government 
should become the highest law. Then, as 
in ancient Rome, ‘‘the chief executive of the 
Nation shall take care that no harm comes 
to the republic.” 

Itcan be said that the leaders of labor 
unions are often able, honorable and upright 
men, whose influences are most salutary in 
every way and who believe that theirunions 
are for mutual defense and not mutual ag- 
gression. These men deserve the respect 
and confidence of the representatives of both 
labor and capital. The capitalist should 
treat with proper consideration and respect 
the rightfulclaims of labor. Heshould not 
look upon labor as a mere commodity. He 
should remember a fellow man stands be- 
hindthis labor. He should remember that 
this labor is owned by a spiritual personal- 
ity, with sacred rights. He should remember 
that ‘‘the laborer is worthy of his hire’ and 
that the vengeance of Heaven is threatened 
upon the oppressors of God’s poor. He 
should remember that his wealth is a power 
in his hands to be used for good and not for 
evil. He should remember that at best the 
lot of labor is one of trial and hardship. He 
should remember that when he hires labor 
and pays itits wages, he has only in part dis- 
charged his duty. He owesthose underhim 
both sympathy and kindness. He owes them 
just and considerate treatment. This great 
question can besolved largely by conciliation 
and by arbitration and above all by wise 
individual efforts on the part of both capital- 
ists and laborers in their dealings with each 
other. The precepts of moral law are far 
superior to the edicts of statutory law in the 
adjustment of the labor question. The 
churches can do much toconciliate industrial 
relations and to instruct and enlighten both 
the capitalist and laborer in the sublime 
truths of religion that inculcate fraternal 
love and good will among men. 
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Gifts. 


The great philosopher Bacon in one of his 
essays, alluding to the making of gifts, says 
something like this: ‘Remember AZsop’scock 
that preferred a barley corn to an inestima- 
ble pearl,”’ This warning is especially appli- 
cable in the making of presents to children, 
because a gift to a boy should not only be 
something that he will prizehighly, but an 
article that will prove beneficial to him. A 
well brought-up lad of very limited years 
readily understands that fragile toys are use- 
less things, while those articles of utility that 
men value, by virtue of youthful instinct 
which compels admiration for anything that 
is suggestive of manliness, a boy fully appre- 
ciates. Boys have been induced to take a 
decided interest in gardening and botany be- 
cause of their parents having made them 
presents of gardening implements. In the 
Same manner has many a young man found 
himself when grown up more or lessa master 
of carpentry. Give a boy a watch and itwill 
not be long before he can tell the time, a 
pony he learns to ride, a boat and he learns 
something of seamanship, andso on ad infin 
ttum. Practical knowledge is the best of all 


for the formation of character.— Zhe Amort- 
can Youth. 
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ChurcheDoor Pulpit 
The Father and.the Son. 


A SERMON, PREACHED IN THE CHURCH OF THR 
DISCIPLES, BOSTON, DEC. 3, 1893, BY THE 
REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 

I and my Father are one.—JOuUN X. 30. 


A minister of my acquaintance was once 
reading the New JLestament with his little 
boy, ona Sunda) afternoon. When they came 
to this passage, ‘‘l and my Father are one,” 
the little fellow broke out with delight, **Just 
like us, isn’t it, father?” The simple, trans. 
parent mind of the child seemsto me to have 
taken the deep, rich sense of the words of 
Jesus far more truly than the theological dog. 
matists of Christendom havedone. Let ys 
take this saying, not as the statement of a 
mystery, given by authority, which we must 
blindly accept or be doomed, but as the ex. 
pression of a spiritual experience which we 
may share and be blessed. It is an utter. 
ance of the deepest life of the soul, the con. 
scious union of the little man with the great 
God. It encourages us to aspire to that 
lofty height where doubt and fear are forgot. 
ten in sacred repose and content, and in the 
innermost quiet of perfect love. Itis witha 
longing upward look toward that summit of 
purity and pcace that I wish to speak of the 
God and Father of Jesus as the God and 
Father of us all. 

When we call the divine spirit our Father, 
we borrow a word from a very sacred human 
relationship; we imply that our being is de- 
rived and dependent; that the mysterious 
Power which is above us can be trusted and 
loved, and deserves our entire and happy 
obedience. We get, also, a hint of a truth 
that lies much deeper, namely: the divine 
element in our Own nature and the greatness 
of our possible destiny. Our poor, weak, 
blind humanity, immersed in worldly and 
animal conditions, is like a seed buried and 
waiting in the cold clod, yet stirred and 
thrilled by the penetrating warmth of spring, 
which meltsthe chain of frost and wakens 
up the inward life. Our first throbs of true 
feeling are full of promise; they are the small 
beginnings of great things. Will there not be 
a time when the flower shall unfold in the air 
and light, and the soft cloud of fragrance 
shall rise like a whispered salute to the lord 
of the summer skies? 


‘¢ Silently speeds the secret 
From the loving eye of the sun 
To the willing heart of the flower, 
And the life of the twain is one.”’ 


And will there not be a time when our souls 
shall come forth, in response to the call of 
God’s loving light, to unfold into holy bloom 
and beauty, and we, too, shall know that our 
life is kindled and fed from the Central Fire? 
I have just told of the little American boy 
who felt himself one with his human father. 
Let me speak of another,—a little Jewish 
child, son of a carpenter in a country 
town. In his home and inthe synagogue he 
heard them read from venerable writings; 
which spoke of the Creator of the world as 
the heavenly Father, a mighty Being, filling 
eternity, yet dwelling in the lowly heart. 
And the child took it all for reality; the 
thought filled his mind with light and flooded 
his soul with feeling—a simple, natural 
feeling that he must live like a child 
of the Highest. As he grew, this feeling 
grew. He may have had his boyish faults. 
The mother who chided him at twelve must 
often have had occasion to guide and check 
the growing lad; for how can one grow - 
wisdom without unlearning a world of folly: 
In his youth he must have been tempted 10 
all points, as we are; that is, he must have 
felt a conflict between his lower impulses 4? 
his higher aspirations. But he was kept pul 
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by the strong, all-mastering feeling that he 
belonged to the heavenly Father’s family and 
must live a heavenly lite, 

What a sorrowful day it must have been 
when his eyes were opened to see the sins 
and woes ot the world he had come to live 
int Mencalled God their tather, but it did 
not give them comfort; they did not obey 
His laws; they did not live together as breth- 
ren. Surely they did not know him. And 
would He be angry with them? No; every 
day He made His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good; every season He sent His rain 
upon thejustanduponthe unjust; His bounty 
was offered alike to those who would take it 
and to those who rejected it; and it must be 
the Kather cared for ail Huis children alike, 
Ah! if men only knew the Divine Love, they 
would surely only riseinto the Godlike life! 
Ah, if these wretched prodigals, living on 
husks, could only know how wide open and 
always waiting arethe Father’s house, the 
Father's arins, the Father’s heart! The young 
Hebrew felt his own heart filling and swell- 
ing and burning with pity and longing to 
bring men toa better life. Whatcould he 
say, What could he do, to waken in those 
around him the feeling of sonship, that they, 
too, might learn the blessedness of knowing, 
trusting, loving and obeying the universal 
Father. 

How could he doubt his own inspiration? 
The compassion he felt for mankind was 
surely a part of God’s own pity for his stray- 
ing children. The impulse toseek and save 
the lost took possession of him like a mis- 
sion; his faith in the Divine Love shaped it- 
self into a message of glad tidings to all 
people. It was no whimsey of his own; it 
was the very word of God. How he must 
have longed for wings to fly, like an angel, 
through all the land and ail the world, pro- 
claiming the truths which were consuming 
his heart like a fire! It was not strange that 
almost as soon as the custom of his people 
would let him speak in public, they saw him 
take the place of the teacher in the synagogue, 
and heard him cry, in the language of an 
earlier prophet, ‘*Ilhe spirit of the Lord is 
upon me; because He hathannointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor!” 

But what had he to say? what was the 
burden and substance of this new word? 
Fortunately we have some reports of his 
discourses, though imperfect and fragmen- 
tary. It wasimpossible that such a voice 
should fall into silence; and it has been 
sounding on in the world for more than 1800 
years. It was,it is, it ever will be, the Gospel 
of the Fatherhood and Brotherhood, of the 
possible unity of all spirits with the Supreme 
Spirit,—a unity to be realized by each man 
as fast and as far as he becomes like God in 
the ruling principles of his life, and like God 
in his love of God’s creatures. 

Jesus hada right to testify of this unity, 
because it was the central fact and outshin- 
ing glory of his own life. Of course he was 
misunderstood. Because he spoke of his 
sonship and oneness with God, men came 
to call him God’s only son; they even came 
to call him God; and in so doing they used 
his name to obscure the very truth to which 
his lips and life bore witness. In the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, in speaking of God, Jesus 

once uses the phrase, ‘‘My Father,” and 
fourteen times the phrase ‘‘Your Father;” 
while in the only form of prayer he evergave 

€ has taughtall mankindto say ‘‘Our 
Father ’’ Does thisindicatethat he claimed 
4 monopoly of divine sonship? It is true 
that the prevailing tone of the Fourth Gos- 
Pel gives color to this idea; but this origi- 
nated later, when his simpler teaching had 


come to be seen through the haze of Platonic 
Philosophy. 
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I think, to the mind of Jesus, the vital and 
Spiritual relationship of humanity to divinity 
was the whole ofreligion. lt was the kingdom 
of Heaven, the pearl of great price. lt was 
the good tree that would bear all manner of 
good fruit. For when a man becomes aware 
that heisthechild of the perfect Spirit, 
when this feeling takes full possession ot him, 
it will be like a new birth, he will rise out of 
the sordid, sensual and selfish life; he will 
become a partaker of the divine nature. 
And as herises toward the highest character, 
he will attain the highest rank. 

So, Jesus, having conquered his own weak- 
nesses, and won the assurance of sonship, 
calledall mentosharethe same blessedness, by 
submitting to the divine Spirit in themselves. 
To believe in him was more than to believe 
in him, it was to believe in Him that sent 
him. That spirit would fashion into the 
family likeness all who received it. The 
love of God would produce love of man;thus 
the feeling of brotherhood would spread and 
the sinofthe world—the reign of selfishness, 
which separates men from God and from 
each other—would be removed. ‘To die for 
such a cause would indeed be to taste death 
for every man, and his blood would become 
the blood of cleansing. 

Sothis young Hebrew prophet said to him- 
self, ‘‘If | can bring men to accept the Fa- 
therhood of God,—not as a mere doctrine, 
an empty form of words, but as a law of life, 
a fact of their own inward experience, an in- 
Spiring motive, shaping character and gov- 
erning conduct,—it will be like saving the 
lost and raising the dead, it will bring a new 
heaven and a new earth.” 

Conscious of his own complete identity 
with the Father, he knew that all who shared 
his kind of life would be identified with him- 
self as truly as with God. And he hadlearned 
from his own experience that the Father re- 
veals himself to everyone who becomes as a 
little child. This was his doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. The symbolism of the Father, 
Son and Spirit, however distorted by dogma- 
tic interpretations, has helped the church to 
preserve through the ages the most precious 
truths with which Christianity has enriched 
the world. Alas that the dogmatists have 
obscured the inward meaning of their own 
phraseology! 

Emerson says, ‘‘The story of Jesus is the 
history of every man writ large. ... One 
man wastrue to that which is in youand me.” 

When the prophet of Nazareth says, ‘‘“The 
living Father hath sent me,and I live by the 
Father,’’ he seems to be giving us the secret 
of his own life. But is this peculiar to him? 
No, indeed! If the smallest insect or lowliest 
grass blade could read the mystery of its own 
existence, it might say, ‘‘I live and move and 
have my being in God.” But the insect and 
the grass blade cannot read this mystery, nor 
can man read it until it is made known to 
him asa revelation of the spirit to the spirit; 
just as he cannot read music till his own 
musical facultyawakens. What, then,is pe- 
culiar to Jesus? This: That he did read the 
mystery of spiritual life; that he did realize 
this unity with God, so clearly and vividly 
as to become its interpreter forall the rest of 
mankind. 3 

The life of Jesus was derived and depen- 
dent. Hedid not create himself, any more 
than does the insect or the grass blade. He 
was a man of prayer, of trust, of obedience. 
O, that each of us could dare to say what he 
so deeply felt, ‘*‘Therefore doth my Father 
love me, because I do always the things that 
please him!” 

But in this close and unobstructed union 
with the Source of Life, any of us would 
surely have access to larger measures of 
power, aswellas to larger measures of peace. 
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Whatever wonderful works Jesus may have 
done, it seems certain that he encouraged 
his disciples to expect that works equally 
great, and even greater, might be done by 
any man who would comeintoharmony with 
the unseen and infinite Almightiness. 

Now, perhaps, we can see the mistake of 
Christendom. Itis not a mistake to see in 
Jesus the great Son of God; nor to see in his 
life and death a manifestation of the love of 
God. Itis not a mistake to hail him as the 
Father’s messenger, nor to honor and love 
and follow him asthe world’s great spirit- 
ual leader, the human author of a divine 
movement. But the Christian Confession 
becomes real and rational only when Jesus 
takes his place asa man among men, pre- 
eminent among many brethren,—a_ prophet 
whom the Lord raised up as he raised up 
Moses, Samuel, or Isaiah, andas he has 
raised up leaders,inspirers and benefactors of 
the people in many aland and many an age. 

But itis a mistake to limit the methods 
of salvation to what God did inthe person 
of that young man who left the earth 1800 
years ago. It isa mistake to suppose that 
our spiritual welfare depends on our believ- 
ing anything whatever, however true, about 
the person or the rank of that Hebrew 
prophet, except as such belief opens our 
minds to the higher truths he came to teach, 
and draws us into sympathy with the qual- 
ity of his life. Itis a mistake to suppose 
that the Spirit of God canreach the hearts of 
men only through that historic son, instead 
of through the spirit of sonship which he 
illustrated, and which is equally possible to 
all souls. 

We worship the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and we seein His greater 
son our fellow-worshiper and our brother. 
If the first of all the commandments is to 
iove God supremely, our highest gratitude 
is due to the teacher who has shown us that 
God is supremely lovely. If Jesus himself 
had made anything else central—ifhe had 
put himself in God’s place, if he had pointed 
to his own cross rather than to the inspiring 
Spirit which made him willing to suffer, and 
had stopped there—he would have been only 
one more blind leader of the blind; he would 
have added only one more to the long list of 
false and foolish teachers. But he did not 
stop there. These are only way-stations, or 
secondary symbols of something higher than 
themselves. If he calls himself the Way, it 
is the way tothe Father. If he dies on the 
cross, the innocent victim of human hate 
and malice, he suffers, the just for the un- 
just, to bring us to God. If he pointsto the 
ancient Scripture, it is only that we may see 
the footprints of God in history, the sign 
that He who spake in times past will continue 
to speak, and that the Spirit of Truth will 
ever be the teacher of new and timely les- 
sons to mankind. And he points just as 
freely to nature as to Scripture; to birds and 
lilies, to men, women, and little children 
around him, as to Moses and the dead pro- 
phets. The mission of Jesus, like that of 
every other enlightened guide of men, is to 
lead us to the Source of light and love, that 
we may have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly. 

Let mespeaktothedoubter. Can you be- 
lieve that some wise Power has fitted upthis 
world as a habitation for mankind, has 
taught all the creatures to care for them- 
selves and their children, has given wisdom 
to law-givers, inspiration to poets, skill to 
artists, and do you yet find it difficult to be- 
lieve that that same Power has found a place 
in the program of world-history for giving 
instruction and guidance whereby mankind 
may find the way upward into pure, noble, 
blessed life? Can you be grateful for Plato 
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and Socrates, Shakespeare and Milton, 
Tyndal and Huxley, Washington and 
Lincoln, Faraday and Edison, and yet think 
it a Superstition to recognize in ‘‘the blessed 
Jew” the highest benefactor of them all? 

Ah! perhaps it is because we preachers 
have insisted on taking Jesus out of the or- 
der of history and making hima supernatu- 
ral personage; because we have not held him 
up asa glorious example of humanity, but as 
a miracle of divinity. Men who mean to be 
reasonable ask howis this,—that the Infinite 
and Universal Being, who made all worlds, 
should appear on earth as a little child, and 
should grow up as a boyinacarpenter’s fam- 
ily, should eat and drink and sleep and weep 
and suffer and pray, and die like other men? 
The more they think about it, the harder it 
is to believe it. It does not help them to be 
told that they had better not think about it, 
but take it on trust, For, suppose it should 
happen now; suppose just such stories 
should be told of some good man here in 
Boston: that he was not really a man, but 
God in disguise. Could any amount or kind 
of evidence make us believe that? If he said 
it himself, should we give it credit? If we 
knew that he healed the sick, that he called 
back to lifesome that were thought dead, 
would any ofus say: ‘‘This must be the Al- 
mighty Maker of the universe? O miracle of 
miracles! We see the Lord of heaven and 
earth walking our streets, preaching in our 
churches, accepting invitations to dinner, 
getting weary with his journeys, and grieving 
because people pay so little attention to his 
words.” And yet it might be reasonable to 
say: ‘‘This is a wonderful man; he speaks as 
one inspired; and no man could do these 
mighty works unless God were with him. 
He makes it easier to believe that God is 
with us all.”” This is precisely what some 
fair-minded people felt and thought and said, 
eighteen hundred years ago, in Nazareth and 
Capernaum, in Jericho and Jerusalem. [I 
think we may join with them and with all the 
Christian ages in shouting ‘‘Thanks be to 
God for His unspeakable gift! Thanks for 
the great Son of Man; for in him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.’’ 

Just as we see in a perfectly healthy per- 
son a full-sized illustration of the divine plan 
for our bodily life, so we see in Jesus what 
the spirit of God can dofora man who yields 
to its power. In giving anything whatever, 
the giver always gives something of himself. 
And in receiving good men, we all receive 
something of God. Bunsen, dying, said to 
his dear old wife, ‘‘In thee have I seen the 
Eternal.’’ Thus, in the Son we see the 
Father; thus in our every perception of 
what is just, honest, true, pure or lovely in 
any human life, and even in the desires of 
our hearts, we receive revelations. The 
worst thing about our perverted Christianity 
is, not that it asks us to look to Jesus, but 
that it uses his historic image to throw into 
eclipse the divine authorship and meaning 
of our own time, our own neighbors and 
our own souls, so that no one of us dares 
ever hope to say of himself, ‘“‘I and my 
Father are one.”’ Yet we are learning from 
such events as the Parliament of Religions, 
and from al] the best voices of humanity, 
that the deepest and most hopeful fact of our 
nature is our aspiration for oneness with 
God. 

‘‘We are his offspring.” This saying of a 
pagan poet was adopted as a text by the 
Christian apostle. It is the deepest of all 
realities. This stone which the builders have 
rejected must be made the headstone of the 
corner; for it is the foundation of that uni- 
versal religion which glorifies God by glori- 
fying man. Our great debt to Jesus is that 
he has helped us to understand ourselves: 
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that he has held his own spirit up as a mirror 
to our deeper nature, reflecting back the 
picture of our sonship, of which we had not 
been aware, The mild divinity veils itself in 
our humanity; the life of the heavens waits 
to unfold in the life of the earth, like the 
germ in the seed. This is our help and hope, 
our joy andcrown. ‘‘Beloved, now are we 
children of God. It is not yet made manifest 
what we shall be. But we know that when 
it shall be manifested, we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him even as He is. And 
everyone that hath this hope set on Him, 
purifieth himself even as He is pure,’”’ 


Che home 

Helps to High Living. 

Sun.—He that followeth after righteousness and 
‘ mercy tindeth life. 

fMfon.—A friend loveth at all times. 
Tues.—Before honor is humility. 
Wied.—He thnt hath knowledge spareth his words. 
Tbhurs.—A true witness delivereth souls. 
Fri.— The heart of the wise teacheth his mouth. 


Sat.—Where no counsel is, the people fall. 
—Proverbs. 


Mother and Child. 


Oh, not alone because his name is Christ, 


Oh, not alone because Judea waits 
This man-child for her king, the Star stands still. 
Its glory reinstates, 
Beyond humiliation’s utmost ill, 
On peerless throne, which she alone can fill, 
Each earthly woman. Motherhood is priced 
Of God, at price no man may dare 
To lessen, or misunderstand, 
The motherhood which came 
To virgin sets in vestal flame, 
Fed by each new-born infant’s hand, 
With Heaven’s air, 
With Heaven’s food, 
The crown of purest purity revealed, 
Virginity eternal signed and sealed 
Upon all motherhood! 


Oh, not alone because His name is Christ, 
Oh, not alone because Judea waits 
This man-child for her king, the Star stands still, 
The Babe has mates, 
Childhood shall be forever on the earth; 
And no man who has hurt or lightly priced 
So much as one sweet hair 
On one sweet infant’s head, 
But shall be cursed! Henceforth all things fulfil, 
Protection to each sacred birth, 
No spot shall dare 
Refuse ashelter. Beasts shall tread 
More lightly; and distress 
And poverty and loneliness, 
Yea, and all darkness, shall devise 
To shield each place wherein an infant lies. 
And wisdom shall come seeking it with gifts, 
And worship it with myrrh and frankincense; 
And kings shall tremble if it lifts 
Its hand against a throne. 
But mighty in itsown 
Great feebleness, and safe in God’s defence, 
No harm can touch it, and no death can kill, 
Without its Father’s will! 
—trom H. H’.s Christmas Symphony. 
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Grandpapa’s Cup. 


Last Christmas, one of grandpapa’s chil- 
dren presented him with a very pretty cup. 
It was of white fluted china, witha deep 
crinkled edge of gold; on one side was a 
posy of palest pinks, from which spread tiny 
green leaves and tendrils. It was a gener- 
ous cup, for the donor, knowing that grand- 
papa, likemostelderly people, enjoyed a good 
cup oftea, and plenty of it, had searched all 
the china stores in the city, to secure the 
largest that could be found. Unique and 
chaste in design, it was a beautiful cup, and 
grandpapa enjoyed many a fragrant draught 
of tea and coffee from its capacious depths. 
Grandpapa had a cheery disposition, and a 
generous soul; he was a friend to tramps and 
vagrants; in his younger days often an hon- 
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rode guest among gipsies, who would never 
steal his chickens or touch, without leave 
even a stick belonging to him. He was the 
protector of the poor and unfortunate, jm. 
poverishing himself to feedthe hungry anq 
clothe the ragged. 

In the summer grandpapa was called 
away from earth’s heat and turmoil, to rest 
‘‘in green pastures beside still waters,” Hig 
cup was reverently placed on the top shelf of 
the china closet, beyond the reach ot careless 
hands or mischievous little fingers. 

One chilly morning a youth came to the 
door, and asked for acup ofcoffee. The fam. 
ily wereat breakfast, and all thecups, except 
soimne tiny ones, were 1n use. 

‘‘Give him grandpapa’s cup,” piped little 
Phil, one of grandpapa’s ‘‘Beauty boys;”’ the 
one to whom grandpapa’s last words were a 
benediction. 

The mother hesitated a moment, then 
took the cup from the shelf, and, filling it 
to the brim with the fragrant Mocha, passed 
itto the gaunt and shivering youth beside 
the kitchen fire. 

Another day a miserable specimen ofa 
tramp, old, ragged and dirty, with tousled 
hair and matted beard, came just as the 
mid-day meal wascleared away. He looked 
so filthy that wisdom whispered, ‘‘Send 
him away,” but he pleaded so hard for ‘a 
bite and a sup,”’ that the mother’s heart re- 
lented, and she invited the rough-looking 
guest into the dining-room, made him some 
fresh tea, and, having nothing better in the 
house toeat, set before hima plate of soda 
crackers with two slices of stale bread. He 
ate every bit; emptied the cup twice, and 
stayed two hours entertaining the head of 
the household with seafaring stories, for in 
earlier life he had ‘‘been before the mast,’ as 
he termed it. Finally he departed, loading 
us with blessings, and declaring that he 
never enjoyed a meal more in his life. And 
we were equally grateful for the society of 

the garrulous old gentleman. He made us 
see how much cause we had to be thanktul. 

The next that came was a woman; with 
pallid face and wearied mien, an old shawl 
over her head; her feet in well-worn slippers; 
—slight protection from the piercing cold. 
She did not beg, but came to ask us to ad- 
vance some money on a muff, a relic of better 
days. With quivering lips and deep set eyes 
she told us that her husband was out of work 
and sick; they had three little children, and 
there was no fire or food in the house. This 
was on Thanksgiving day, early in the morn 
ing. Wehad not begun our breakfast but 
the coffee was bubbling on the stove, the 
Sausages were sizzling in the pan, potatoes 
were frying, crisp and savory, and the but- 
tered toast was being kept hot in the oven. 
What could we do but ask the poor woman 
to share our bountiful repast, bring down 
grandpapa’s cup again from its shelf, pay 4 
good price for her muff, and send her on her 
way rejoicing? 

’T would weary the advocates of organ- 
ized charity and machine- made mercy to tell 
of all the beneficiaries of that cup. We no 
longer keep it on the shelf, It is in almost 
daily requisition, and asthe ‘*‘Beauty boys’’ of- 
ten say,nothingwould please grandpapa more 
than to see it so used. They who turn away 
the poor empty-handed from their door, miss 
a great deal, and lose many chances of learn- 
ing lessons of patient endurance, and long 
suffering from their less fortunate brothers 
and sisters; for ‘‘Mercy is twice blessed; she 
blesseth him who gives and who receives: 

We trust this Christmas may not pass 
without a draught from grendpapa’s CUP 
bringing consolation and refreshment to some 
parched lips and aching hearts. © 

May R. HayMES-. 
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Wotes from the Ficld 


Anamosa, [a. 


Rev. Charles Graves, who has been minis- 
ter of the Liberal church in this place, has 
resigned to accept a call to Rock Kapids, la. 

G. 
Baltimore, Md. 

In these days of tremendous pressure, the 
religion which cennects the individual with 
his daily environment, and presents a logical, 


consistent relation between the aspirations of 


his soul and the necessities of his material 
existence, isthe most vital need of the time. 

The Vrooman brothers are young men of 
great moral earnestness fired with enthusiasm, 
whe, in their crusade against the evils of the 
social order, recognize that ideal results are 
to be produced only by making use of exist- 
ing methods. Under the head of Dynamic 
Religion they have instituted a_ series of 
Sunday evening meetings, in which a con- 
crete, definite and uncompromising treat- 
ment and exposition of the many evils of the 
day is combined with @ broad toleration and 
appeal to each individual to do what lies 
within his power, either by vote, influence, 
or organization, to bring about fundamen- 
tal changes in certain abuses of the social 


order. At present aseries of Sunday even- 


ings are being devoted to the ‘*‘Wonders of |5° acceptably to the Unity Church, has pre- 


Baltimore’, including **Business Methods”, 


“The Union for Public Good’, ‘*Municipal| first of January. Heand hisestimable young 
These meetings are held in wife will be much missed. G. 
The body of the 
house is reserved, though the tickets are to 
Their popularity is bugue Daily Globe- fournalfrom one who had 
such thatevery ticket is usually given away | heard Rev. Mrs. Sophie Gibb preach at Odd 
On Sunday evenings| Fellows’ Hall. 


Reform’’, etc. 


the Lyceum Theater. 
be had by application. 


by Thursday night. 
the balconies are open without reserve, and 
half an hour before the time set for begin- 
ning they are already well filled. At five 
minutes to eight, the unoccupied reserved 


standing, many have been turned away. 


with readings, prayer and a short address, 


self in an overdone or overstrained flight of 
enthusiasm. 


of a Congregational church at Boston, and 


UNI 


TY 583 


UN ITY to overflowing, with all of its 2000 seats|has steadily prospered for the past year and 


aken, and some evenings, besides hundreds|a 


Rev. [Wram Vrooman, pastor of a church 


n Balttmore, usually opens the meeting 


Rev. [larry Vrooman, pastor}! 


Mr. Carl Vrooman sometimes participate. 


of the Vrooman 


A notable characteristic 
brothers is their 


bined with 


result of true liberalism. 


They 


the partly tinctured ‘‘orthodox”’ 


a great deal of old-fashioned bigotry. They 


can be laid on any one creed,and while anta. 
gonizing no one, they invite representatives 
of allcreeds and shades of belief to join in 
an organized the common 
enemies of man. L. 


Billerica, Mass. 


effort against 


C.cW. 


Kev. Minot Osgood Simons has accepted a 
unanimous call tothe First Parish in Billerica. 
His pastorate will commence Jan. I, 1895. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

An interesting service was held on Thanks- 
giving Day. ‘The Cleveland Plain Deale) 
says: **The new synagogue of Tiffereth Israel 
Congregation at the corner of Central and 
Willson Avenues was thrown open toa re- 
For the first 
time in Cleveland, and perhaps anywhere, 


markable service yesterday. 


the doors of a lewish temple were thrown 
open and its platfurm occupied, not only by 
members of a Gentile religion, but to the wo 
men leaders of that religion. Before a con- 
gregation of Jews and Gentilestwo Unitarian 
lady preachers and of Israel] 
preached from the platform yesterday, telling 


of the love of God and of man’s duty of thank- 


two rabbis 


fulness and obedience in return. The spacious 
and magnificent temple was filled to the 
doors. The choir and congregation joined 
in national anthems and hymns of praise and 
thanksgiving, and the word of God was pro- 
claimed to rich and poor alike. 
‘*Miss Florence Buck of the Church of the 
Unity made the opening prayer. Then ‘Amer- 
ica’ was sung by the congregation and choir, 
and Miss Marion Murdoch preached the ser- 
Rabbi Machol followed in a brief but 
eloquent appeal fora more hopeful, optimistic 
courage on the part of all in bringing about 
that grand future of fraternal happiness and 
national prosperity which would unite al] men 
of all nations and creeds in loving submission 
to one God. Rabbi Gries closed with a fer- 
vent and eloquent prayer.”’ 


mon, 


Decora, la. 
Rev. B. A. Van Siuyters, who has preached 


sented his resignation, to take effect on the 


Dubuque, la. 
We note an enthusiastic letter in the Dua- 


Mrs. Gibb was on a visit to 
Dubuque and preached on Sunday, Dec. 2, 
on the invitation of friends. 
Perry, la. 

Under the earnest and inspiring leadership 


Seats are open to all. The theater is filled 


remarkable toleration com-|@edication to have a missionary meeting, ex 
a daring and aggressive spirit,|t€o(ing over several days. 
Their undoubted radicalism of standpoint is Rev.Charles Graves,of Anamosa, gave a p 
tempered with a judiciousness which is the|°" ‘*l!he Worship of the Ideal Church.’’ The} them. 
represent | Paper was discussed by Rev. J. H. Palmer, of to be 
neither the usual ‘‘liberal’’ (or radical) nor Cedar Rapids, [a., who also preached in the | gona! life, the ( 
type of evening. Saturday afternoon papers were Subscripti 
evangelists, who mix a little liberalism with given by Rev. T. B. Forbush and Kev. L. A. 
[larvey. 
see that co-operation towards the moral ideal Saturday evening and another Sunday even- 


is infinitely more useful than any stress that|'"8- @! both of which Kev. T. 


Falls, Ill, which was started by Rev. L. J. 
half, and has now made a home for itself iu|uncan while serving as secretary for the 


one of the most desirable parts of the rapidly | Illinois Conference, and looked after last 
growing town. The newchurch is an attrac-| year by the Western Secretary, has finally ef- 
tion externally and internally, and has a seat-| fected a permanent organization under the 
ing capacity of about two hundred, a capacity | name of The Peop'e’s Church. 

The Rev. Walter|which was barely sufficient to contain the|ing is the list of officers: Mr. D 


The _ follow- 


™— ? Foster, 


. . . . . | . . . ‘* . 
audience which gathered at its dedication on| President; Mr. Ernest Miller, Vice-President; 
| 


Jec. 16. Miss Safford, who had done so | Mrs. Frances A. Sterling, Secretary; Mr. 


he never loses him-|much to help start the society, preached the | Herman Sterling, Mr. Alfred C. Stanley, Mrs. 


dedication sermon, a most eloquent and im-|Caroline E, Foster, Mr. Frank Bryan and 


pressive discourse, and Mr. Byrnes, of Hum-)| yy Joseph Wright 

Mr. Jos ; 
olt, and Mr. Gould, of Chicago, assisted in 
he «dedication. 


lrustees, 

The church issues a statement of its prin- 
ciples and purposes. It declares that its pur- 
pose ‘tis to worship God and work righteous- 
ness among men.’’ 


Mr. Stevens Wisely took advantage of the’ 


It invites all people who 
Friday afternoon | «desire to work righteousness and build up 
aper)/and maintiin moral character,’’ to join with 
It declares the principles it stands for 
‘*the worship of God, the purity of per- 
:0d-appointed service of man.”’ 
nto this statement of principles 
constitutes association with their service and 
There was a platform meeting worship. The society, which formerly wor- 
shiped in Society Hall, Rock Falls, has now 
P. Byrnes, of | leased the Academy of Music in Sterling, a 
. I. B. Forbush and Rev. A. large and commodious audience room, and 
W. Gould, of Chicago, spoke. G. |has engaged Dr. Hoffman, formerly of Bloom- 
Sterling, Il. ‘ington, Ill., as its minister. The opening ser- 

The liberal movement at Sterling and Rock | vices of the newly formed organization were 


Humbolt, Rev 
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( Highest Honors Awarded 
NK by the World’s Colum- 

\ bian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1893 


World’s Fair 
HIGHEST MEDAL 


awarded to 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


The highest award was given on every claim, comprising 


superiority in leavening power, keeping properties, purity and 
excellence. This verdict has been given by the best jury 
ever assembled for such a purpose, backed by the recommend- 
ation of the Chief Chemist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., who made an elabor- 
ate examination and test of all the baking powders. This 


is pre-eminently the highest authority on such matters in 
America. 


This verdict conclusively settles the question and 
proves that Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is 


superior in every way to any other brand. 
NotE.—The Chief Chemist rejected the Alum baking powders, stating 


of their minister, Mr. Stevens, the society here 


to the World’s Fair jury that he considered them unwholesome. 
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GEMS 01 OF THOUGHT FROM THE RECENT SERMONS OF THE LATE 


ESSOR DAVID SWING 
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A PLEASANT FOR LIBERAL 


SOUVENIR THINKERS, 
OF A 
MINISTRY | FOR STUDENTS, 
Or | FOR THE 
GENTLENESS 
MINISTRY. 
AND LOVE 
Men are too busy to read sermons, COMPILED BY Mr. Hanproxp has no peer in the West 
This is a book of Gems of Thought as a compiler of books. He has 
set in order. A book for brief mo- THOMAS W. HANDFORD, brought to his latest task the enthu- 
ments. A Delightful Remembrancer siasm of one who counted David 


for those who hold sacred the memory Swing the greatest and gentlest teach- 


This will serve as a choice Cift 
of PROFESSOR SWING. Book. er of the age. 
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STYLE 431. 


Used by MR. IRA D. SANKEY, 


One Hundred Different Styles of Organs and 
Pianos, ranging in price from $27 to $1,400. In- 
spection invited, 


Catalogues Free. 


Masons Hamlin 


Boston. NewYork. Kansas City. Chicago. 


/ suffered terribly from ELy 
roaring in my head dur- 
ing an atlack of catarrh, S Sop’ 
and because very deaf, Sey 
used E y's Cream Balm 
and in three weeks could 
hear as well as ever.— 


A. E. Newman, Graling, L_<<GX 
Mich, y Caron . 


CATAR 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses 
the Nasal Passages, Allays Painand Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, Protects the Membrane from 
colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 


_ Balm is quickly absorbed and gives relief at 
at once, 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


COMPLETE, 4 aiphabets rubber ty pe, type holder, bottle In- 
delible Ink, Ink Pad and 'weezers. l’ut up in neat box with 
M@idirections for use. Sa.isfaction guaranteed. Worth 50c. Best 
nen Marker, Card Printer, etc. Sets nam:s in | minute, 
prints 500 cards an hour. Sent postpaid | 5c: 2 for 25c,Cat.free. 
R.H.LN GERSOLL & BRO. 65Cort landtSt.N.Y.City. 
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A-CORN SALVE “2 "'%,, 
UNDERTAKERS. 


@. REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 
ene 

LADY ASSISTANTS. 


BOYDSTON BROS. 
3975 Cottage Grove Ave. 


held Sunday evening, December 16th. | 

UNITY extends its best wishes to the new 

church. G. 
Washta, la. 

The following note comes from a Sunday 

school with scholars from three different 


counties, some of the pupils coming seven- 
teen miles every Sunday. ‘*Our little Sun- 
day-school is a success. At every meeting 
there is an increased attendance. Our great 
est difficulty is, we are all farmers and live 
far apart, and because of the drougth are 
very poor in money this year. But we are 
rich in enthusiasm, and that is better. Our 
society is made up of the very best material 
in the country and is an intellectual one, 


though we are ‘‘only farmers.’’ After Sun- 


day school we have religious services, some 
member giving an original paper. But we 
need a pastor to go among the people. With 
the right man 1 am sure we should soon have 
a strong society; but we haven’t the money. 
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The Study Club. 


It is hoped that a complete program for a year's 
work may be given each week in Unity, along 
with such other tnatter as may be of help to those 
interested in the intellectual side of our work, 
and we urge all of the clubs, of whatever name, to 
send us their programs as early as possible. 


Program of the Unity Club of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 1894-1895, 


In these days of controversy it seems well 
to give the adherents of different faiths and 
beliefs an opportunity to speak for them- 
selves. In view of which the Directors of the 
Unity Club offer the following program: 
1894: Oct. 24. Grounds for Belief in 
Judaism, by Rev. David Philipson, D. D. 
Nov. 7. Why Iam a Mussulman, by Mo- 
hammed Alexander Russell Webb. 

Nov. 28. Why [ am a Universalist, by 
Rev. U.S. Milburn. 

Dec. 12. Grounds for Belief in the Holy 
Catholic Church (evening), in charge of Arch- 
bishop Elder. 

1895: Jan.g. Grounds for Belief in the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, by Rev. John 
Goddard, D. D. 

Jan. 23. Why I ama Theosophist, by J. 
I>). Buck, M. D. 

Feb. 13. Grounds for Belief in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, by Rev. D. W. 
Kthodes, D. D. 

Feb. 27. Grounds for Belief in Christian 


FIVE NEW SEKMONS 


BY 


JENKIN LLoypD JONES, 


e Word of the Spirit 


TO THE 
NATION, CITY, 


CHURCH, HOME, 
INDIVIDUAL. 


ab 


Neatly Bound, 114 pages, 50 cents, 


FOR SALE BY 
Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Science, by Mrs. Mary A. Ryland, C. 5. B. 

March 13. Why lam a Presbyterian, by 
Rev. C. L. Work, D. D. 

March 27, Grounds for Belief in Spirit- 
ualism, by Mrs. R. 5S. Lillie. 

April ro. Why Iam a Methodist, by Kev. 
J. W. Magruder. 

April 24. Why Iam.a Unitarian, by Kev. 
E. A. Coil, 

Rev. E. A. Coil is the president and Miss 


Anna Pugh, 245 Cutter Street, 1s correspond- 
ing secretary. 


Program of the Unity Club of Duluth, 
Minn. 


A series of miscellaneous topics have been 
arranged, each one of which has two papers, 
on opposite sides, to be followed by a discus- 
sion. In October the topics were: ‘‘Kestric- 


? 


tion of _Immigration,’? and ‘*The Initiative 
and the Referendum’’; in November, ‘‘The 
Crusades,” “‘Methaphysical Idealism versus 
Methaphysical Realism’’; in December, 
‘‘The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” and 
‘‘Charles Darwin’’; in January, ‘‘Matthew 
Arnold” and ‘‘The Influence of Climate on 


Morals.,’’ 


Program of the Unity Club of Humbolt, la. 

This club continues the course it found so 
successful last year, and devotes a part of 
each evening to the study of Biology and 
Zoology and the rest to the study of social 
questions, the first evening having a study of 
the Amoeba and of Banking; the second, of 
the Fresh Water Sponge and of the Province 


Tel. Oakland 842. CHICAGO, !'of Government. At the roll-call each mem- 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
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THE FaitH THAT MAKES Faiturut, by W. C. Gannett and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones - - - Paper soc. Cloth, $1.00 

A Cuorus or Fairnu, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions. 


Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones - . Cloth, $1.25 
PRACTICAL PIE1¥ - - - - - os .30 
APPLIED RELIGION. 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard . 10 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant - - .10 
Ill. No Sexin Crime - ° e . 2» 
IV. Not Institutions but Ilomes - - - .10 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorLD. (First Series.) 

lI. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver - eee sain 
If, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry . nae 
Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics - . . 


V. Socrates; the Prophet of Reason - - 


IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia a | met in 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of ( hristianity i 


VII. Mohammed, the Prophet ot Arabia . 73 
THe CAUSE OF THE TOILER - - - . 10 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE - . - - - .10 
Ten Great NOVELS - . - - - . .10 
Unity Mission Tracts. 

Jesus, the Secret of His Power - . - ,05 

The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus - . 05 

The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy : - - 05 

What is it to be a Christian - : . 05 
Unity SuHort TRACTS. 

The Manliness of Christ - - - On 

A Mother's Cry - - : - - .02 

Deathlessness, by W. C. G. andj. Ll. J. - - 02 
By Mrs. S.C. Lu. Jones. (Unity Mission Tracts.) 

Co-education of Husband and Wife - . 05 

Co-education of Parent and Child - .05 


The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work and 
Mission - - . : - - .05 
Ten YEARS OF CuurcH LiFe; being the ‘‘Tenth Annual” 
(1863), of All Souls Church, contuining reports, ser- 


mons,etc - - ° ° ° " 25 
Tue Women’s Urrisinc. A Study of the International 

Congress of Women - - - - - .10 
Uniry, a weekly paper in the interest of Freedom, Fellow- 

ship and Character in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 

Tlevd tenes Per annum . - - : $1 on 
DEATH AS A FRIEND . - - : - . 05 


THE SELFISHNESS OF GRIEF - ° 


THE WORD OF THE Spirit: To the Nation, City, Church, 
Home, Individual - - - - - .50 
The UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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with other watches. Though cheap, it is good. The publisher 
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on, DESCRIPTION : The movement is regular American 
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wind and set; 4 turns runs mt aperie noes’ cael ane 
reat durability and perfectly adjusted, patent escape 
stn pein dust Soot aay handsomely finished in nickel or gilt, 
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sO> ” as an Elgin or Waltham. SAMPLE » st-paid with HAN DSOME CHAIN & catalocue 


, Y i+ENTS ly at once. 
1.50; 3 for $4,00; 12 for $15.00 by Express. AGENTS and Storekeepers a 
Hontion Paper. Re H. INCERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT St. N.Y. CITY 
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Milk Pans, 


and pails, and cans, 
and bottles (even 
baby's)—or any- 
thing that you want 
particularly clean. 
ought to be washed 
with Pearline. 
You'll save work 
in doing it, and it’s a great deal more thoroughly done. 
Dairies and dealers use Pearline extensively. Just try it 
once, on your milk-ware or butter-ware—and then say if it 
isn’t the most satisfactory way of cleaning. Pearline is the 
most economical thing you can use, too. You get so much 


more out of it. 
oy Peddlers an some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “‘ this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the seme as Pearline.” Il’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


: and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back honest—send it back. ? JAMES PYLE, New York. 


BONANZA FOR SLIM PEOPLE. 
Maakfat Pills. 


Lean Persons improve within 10 days 
after taking our Maakfat Pills, provid- 
fing directions ure tollowed caretuliy. You 
cun eat or drink anything you wish except 
something very sour. Maakfat Pills will 
five vou a good @ppetlie aha bring color to 
your cheeks. Guaranteed purely vege- 
table, 


If you want to become Stout and 
Healthy m appearance get the best thing 
in the world—use Maak®fit Pills. These are 
imported. and are superior to others. Piease 
note the fact that one box contains 100 Maak- 
fut Pills. Other fattening remedies, not as M 
good, contain only 40 pills to a box and sell at 
$2.00. Now just think of our offer. At regu- 
lar price Mankfat Pills are worth four dollars 


a box, but we will send von one box on receipt of only 79 cents, or 3 boxes for $2.00. Send money 
order. Each box carefully sealed from observation, so no one can tell what is in it going through the mails. 
The illustrations show the comparative improvements in a woman, but it should be remembered that the same 


effect is produced upon Men. as Maakfat is adapted to use by either sex. Address, 


A. B. COURTNEY, M.C., 493 Washington Street, Lynn, Mass. 


A CHORUS OF FAITH 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. ii shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 
The rest of the 167 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 


or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 

The Thought of Goa 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
The book is carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 
on topics connected with the Parliament 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE 


Unity PusbisHine Co. 


BY 


175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


ber is expected to respond with “an item of 
news’’ or a fact pertaining to either of the 
branches of the session’s work. 
2 
Impaired Digestion. 

The patient is required to diet. In build- 
ing up and maintaining good health, milk is 
recognized as a valuable factor, but it is im- 


portant that it be absolutely pure and steril- 
ized. 


meets all requirements, Entirely wholesome, 


ee 


Short Notices of Recent Books: 


‘‘HELEN’’, one of Putnam’s In- 
cognito Library, by ‘‘Oswald 
Valentine’, author of ‘‘The Pass- 
ing of a Mood’’, seems to us one 
of the best stories that has been 
published for many aday. Like 
the old-fashioned novel, it is a 
story of the lighting of life by the 
beauty of love, followed by 
struggle and sorrow, and finally 
peace. But the stage of difficulty 
is far more real, more profoundly 
felt, than in the old-fashioned 
romance; it deals with the real 
difficulties of life, subjective and 
vbjective. Itisa love story, for 


it is a story of life; and 


it is 
very well written. It has beauty 
and strength, sadness, too; but, 


above all, it seems to us to have 
truth. (Fifty cents. ) 


In An Introduction to, the Study of 
English Fiction (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston; $1.00), Prof. W. E. 
Simonds seeks merely ‘‘to pro- 
vide a bare introduction’’, and 
‘‘complacently recognizes the sub- 


ordination of the essays to the 


texts they are intended to intro- 
duce.’” The book contains a sec- 
tion on books for reference and 
reading, including a list of one 
hundred works of fiction in Eng- 
lish, of which twenty are transla- 
tions. In this he includes two 
books by Henryk Sienkiewicz, one 
by F. M. Dostoyevsky, and Man- 
zoni’s ‘‘The Betrothed”’; the others 
are by the more widely known con- 
tinental authors. Ninety-one pages 
are devoted to introductory essays, 
—‘‘Qld English Story Tellers”, 
‘The Romance of the Court of 
Elizabeth’, ‘‘The Rise of the 
Novel”, ‘‘The Prefection of the 


Novel’’, and ‘‘Tendencies of To- 
day’,—four pages to index, and 
the remaining one hundred and 
forty-five pages totranslationsfrom 
Beowulf and King Horn, and selec- 
tions from a number of the earlier 
writers of fiction, ranging from the 
time of Sir Philip Sidney to that of 
Fielding and Laurence Sterne, — 
about twocenturies. The plan of 
the book seems to us a good one, 
and we believe the instructor in 
literature will find it of value for 
his classes, and the self-educating 


| 


Borden’s Peerless Evaporated Cream |. 


BUSHNELL’S 


Perfect Letter Copying Pooks 
ARE USED WITHOUT A PRESS. 


These Copying Books are used with the 
Same inks that are used to copy in a press, 

The necessary pressure is given by roll. 
ing the book in your hands. 

All leading Booksellers and Stationers 
sell them. 
They are sent, postpaid, as follows by 
the manufacturer: 


No, 10—Note Size, 6xio in. - - 
No, 20—Letter Size, tox1z2in, - ~- 1,30, 


Address, ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
106 & 108 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$1.00. 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantique—-FRENCH LINE. 


Grand Mediterranean 
and Oriental Excursion 


With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer, 


‘LA TOURAINE.’”’ 


Departure from New York February 6th, Dn- 
ration of trip 63 days. ITINERARY: New York 
to Azores, Portugal, Gibraltar, Spain, Nice, Mes- 
sina, Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo) and the Pyra- 
mids, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Athens, Malta, Tunis, Algeria, Malaga, Gibraltar, 
New York. 

Steamer will stop at principal ports a number of 
days for side excursions, 

Reservitions now being made 

MAURICE W,. KOZMINSKI, 


Gieneral Western Agent, 166 Randolph st. 


Teo liitrucu 
METCAL 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


‘The finest made—for Polite Correspondence), 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


a= 
j- 


75 cents 
é Quires |72 Sheets] and 
nvelopes to match of Three 


Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


Lifelnsurance 


Written on all the popular plans —ordinary 


life, 10, 15 and 20 payments, endow- 
ments, annuities, etc. 


Women Insured at same rates as men 
in either life or accident insurance. 
Partnership insurance for benefit of surviving 
partners a specialty. Call or write me date of 
birth and plan and amount of insurance desired, 
and receive statement of cost by return mail. 


JNO. D. McFARLAND, Insurance Expert, 


504 Owings Building, Chicago, IIl. 


LEADING STYLES 
IN 


LADIES’ TAILORING 
cat ee on 
High-Class Dressmaking. 


Mme. F. V. BARNES, 
420 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
Wedding Gowns a Specialty 


WONDERCABINETF REE. Pek err 
Cards, 2 Magic Keys, Devil's Bottle, a ; 
y te—" § Camera, Latest Wire Puzzle, Book of Sleig to 
Hand, Total Value 6%c. Sent free with immense 
catalogue of 1000 Bargains for 10c. for — 
INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt Street N. I. 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKER, 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209 
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it datentee student will perhaps be even more|volume of an important set lies 
grateful for it. before us. The title will be some- 


HE BERLITZ ‘‘ROSES AND ‘THISTLES”’ (Wil- what misleading to those who do 


School of Languages, liam Doxey, San Francisco; $2.00) |not knowthe nature of Mr. Ropes’s PILLS 


Chicago, Auditorium; is a goodly volume of 480 pages of work. But whoever has read the 
New York, Boston, St, Louis, Washington, Phil-| verses from the pen of Rufus C.|lectures of our author printed un- Received 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 


lin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. : der the title of ‘‘The First Napo- ' 
othe Berlitz Method is based on the “Natural Hopkins, BUw & sturdy old meu, P Highest Awards 


Method.”’ instruction is not by translation, but by whose face looks out at you from leon’’, Or that elaborate study of 
conversational exercises in the new language. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. the frontis iece full of coura e and movements ‘‘The Campaign of me oe 
LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine Pp . g ; 


. 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; W O r] a 5 q r a " r 


. » . 
; | cheer. Mr. Hopkins has seen much| Waterloo”, will not need to be 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar . 
ronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. fej 0 toldthat the present work is pains. 
P of lifeéin various parts of the world, 


and has evidently found it well-|taking and strong. Mr. Ropes 


AS 
» 
MME. ANNA MIGLIARA, = thus expre : Tt j 
NINTH SEAson,| WOrth living. A cursory glance sbiay oaesrt his purpose: ‘‘It ey JS’ THE BEST 
Teacher of Singing. over the volume has not discovered | to writeof the subjects treated from 
Ten years on the operatic stage in Italy. much delicacy of touch or inten- the standpoint of each of the con- Family 
ine vld Italian School, and will lead students to|Sity Of poetic feeling; but there is|tending parties . . . the war 


the perfection of the ‘Bel Canto.’”’ 


Soria Scareut Lotur, |indubitable cleverness in making|Should not be so depicted as to 
Studio 56 Kimball Hall. 


; verses, and the variety of their|imply that the North and the 
243 Wabash Avenue. : 
scenes and subjects, and the whole-|South differed and quarreled about = 


LEARN A TRADE some confidence which shines|the same things.” The questions 


inte cepiiiene. seuree through them, give interest to the of dispute between the sections 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING aND| Whole. Mr, Hopkins faces the/4re treated rather briefly but very 


OPTICS taught in theory and) mystery of life and death with the clearly. Indeed the book is to be 
practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, |S#™e cheerful confidence he shows|Praised throughout for brevity and 
} > ® al > . . 
219-21 Walnut 8t., in other matters, and feels no need|Conciseness. As a military critic 


: Specially recommended by the medical 
Roc kford, Ill to lean upon a written revelation. Mr. Ropes is at his best when| Celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 


King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consum o~ 
oO 


iti ii — : Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the 

PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE HOW 10, D0 sustice Pror. C. H. HENDERSON, of the writing of the military situation and for stimulating and’ regulating its periodic 

. TO THE UNBORN ; : : 
CHILO. Send stamp for descriptive circular. University of Chicago, has pre- and the battle of Bull Run. We 


Hone Consine unless sf wy ga 
: . ( ‘ ‘ : ‘ - Fougera & Co., N. Y.and a ruggists. 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe St., Chiago. . : 

pared a Catechism of Social Obser- await with interest the coming 

vation: An Analysis of Soctal Phe- volumes. The maps at the end 


Padies GPailoring nomena, which together with an of the present volume are exceed- ‘-FREE HEAT! 


AND DRESSMAKING. admirable practical address en- ingly good. H. B. L. | Fhe Lame ort. tens rear, Reem 


will HEAT it if you usea — 
EVENING, WEDDING, RECEPTION AND |titled ‘“The Sociological Method THE french Revolution Testea FALLS HEATER. 
CARKIAGE GOWNS. of Unifying Studies,” has been by Mirabeau’s Career. By H. von Takes the place of stoves in medium-si 

MRS, G. NELSON & MISS A. GRENQUIST, | published in pamphlet form by|Holst. (Chicago: Callaghan & 


rooms. In successful usein New Engla 
Suite 1, 90 BASE CURGEESS SE. D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston. The|Company. 2 vols.) These twelve 


IODIDE OF |. 
IRON. 


38 years. Highest awards, Best of refex 

ences, Sample Heater&4,. Agents wantel, 

BOSTON ENTERPRISE MFG.C@ 
17 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Death to High Prices) author says that every student of lectures which Dr. von Holst de- 


) society should keep a note-book,|livered last spring before the 
Buy Direct from the Factory and his little work is designed to|Lowell Institute should be read 
and save agents’ and canvass- 


ers’ commissions. Hereafter |help them to know what to look by all who care for a vivid and 
ee Oe nee for. Helps of this kind are always|"0Ot too elaborate picture of the PERA ant 
Fateh onde Wale memchine ee useful. s |great Mirabeau. A more valuable 

family use, and has always 
wat so been sold by our agents for 


ASSt 
et Mhrabeau.A'morevaiuable| MME SCHOOL ERGOURE 
960. For a limited time we MACMILLAN & Co. send us a Introaquction O 1S remarkaDie GRAND RAPIOS.NUGAT> ' 
shall sell it for $22 and furnish 


E shall sellitfor $22 and fwrnish | volume of 310 pages ($1.25) en- epoch is notto be found. And = 


cl eA 
FURNITURE 


. _ THE GREAT AMERICAN 

Shi . 

vhere, Send for a sample of in work and cata. titled Selections from the Poems of wh doubt if eg ee . Te 99) Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works, 
FREE, ee en cists dave) 6 |Aubreyde Vere, edited with a pre-|¥2° ©49 Speak with such authori- 


: : Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. | ¢, 4. by George Edward Wood- ty as Dr. von Holston Mirabeau’s Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 


Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 


: : iT] " ‘ Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
berry. Mr. Woodberry’s introduc-|°**°o" The spirit of the histor Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 
FOR BEAUTY tion seems to us too adulatory to ian is indicated when he writes: Seccuen Senter te NICHOLAS AUW 
’ . , 
F . in ° - 66 . oe 141 E. T ti ee . 
teen legrovement of the com- have critical value, and moreover Men never can be really wentieth St., CHICAGO 


nothing equal to it. 


(ee 
EEE 


it seems to besomewhat carelessly 


worded. We feel thankful to him, WEAK WOMEN hy 
The Faith that Makes Faithful. . ° TEA 
New holiday edition from new plates. Paper, 50 however, for his labor of love in Pours by pressing 
cents; cloth, $1.00; white vellum, $1.50; flexible 


Russia, $2.00, postpaid. CHARLES H. KERR & doing something to introduce this and all mothers who are nursing 
COMPANY, 175 Monroe St., Chicago. 


poet of the Emerald Isle to a} babies derive great benefit from Kig,/9 a a =<) 
agg wider public than he has hitherto| Scott's Emulsion. This prepara- §AA — 9 pits 
You WANT a BARGAIN rea ea sell?|enjoyed. He has given us one tion Serves two purposes. It = 


o ives vital strength to mothers 
LANTERNS WANTED AR POR SA | selection f bot De Yeres| [aa Poor: Se oe 
LANTERNS WANTED an tveuAiat ren Oe a |, ane also enriches their milk and 


=" long poems, ‘‘The Foray of Queen| thus makes their babies thrive. 


Meave” and ‘‘The Sons of Us- 
THE t 
CHURCH BELL CHIMES and nach’’, and ‘‘Oiseen and St. Pat- Scot Ss 
Purest Bel 1, ¢ r 
MoS AN Rend for Price and Darel 


in The Dove. rick;’”’ ‘‘An Old Poet’s Love’’ and 
EB penn © ME MORE. Mp |‘‘Zara to Antar,’’ from the several mu sio 
neat groups of poems similarly entitled; 
: DEAFNESS [but with one exception all the! is g constructive food that pro- 


and head noises relieved by using inthem-| m h 
WILSON’S COMMON SENSE EAR DRUES. other poems are complete in t otes the making of healthy 


—ee 
pL 


— 


- 
— 
— 


Saves 25 per ct. of tea or makes the liquor pro- 
portionately better. Send forstylesand prices, 


THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Trenton, N.J. 
ts ts a good thing—Ed. 


Splendid articles for the 


sntirel ientific | so | tissue and bone. Itisa wonder- drawing wonder. AUTOMATIC DROP KNIFE any VER 
Batirely new, sclentifioinvent'on; | selves. SL HUT OMe Fen easing crc, | eb pecune Sci weighs accurately tox to 1 it Rogue 
} : ; wae or ; alue 25c. each. We mail postpaid either for 10c. or 
ea het nine ge Me ag: pel = THE Story 0 yf the Civil War, b y y maciation, General | 50, ose. with catalogue of 1000 hew lalties. 
Hundreds are being benefitted 


Debility, Throat and Lung Complaints, | ® 4+ INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST,, N. ¥, CITY. 
where medical skill has failed. No| ]Ohn Codman Ropes. Part I. To Yr 8 P " 


String or wire attachment to irritate Cough Ss Colds, Anaemia, Scrofula and : 
ine ewiugon ta TRUM Bo, [the Opening of the Campaigns of Waeene Duiet of aeen HEUMATISM scncrsct 
Bi. it ‘ sent on 3 months’ trial. Write for cireulas. 


0. send fur Pamphilet on Scott's Emulsion. Free. 
166 Tru 
ty VILLE, KY. | 1862. (Putnam’s, $1.50. ) The first] scotts Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1, | Dr. A. B. CouRTNEY, Lynn, Mass. 
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Inishest of ail in Leavening Power.—-- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


a Baking 
i Ro al Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


understood, if they are not judged 
as children of their times,’’ Of 
Mirabeau: ‘‘He is a genuine son 
of his times. Not only their 
characteristic brilliant traits, but 
their follies and vices also have in 
him a pre-eminent representa- 
tive’’. To France he proved to 
be the ‘‘greatest son of the great- 
est period of her history”. The 
lectures are printed as they were 
delivered, but many foot-notes 
are added which will be useful to 
a student of the Revolution, and 
which indicate with what care the 
author has sought the sources for 
hisstatments. The volumes are 
neatly bound and exquisitely 
printed. sb 


SEE dilicli> <ocee 


What Li Hung Chang Has Done. 


As to the estimate of Li Hung Chang, by 
Genera! Grant, as a statesman worthy to 
rank with Beaconsfield, Gambetta and Bis- 
marck, it will be remembered that General 
Grant was not given to extravagant opinions 
of mer, and that he had seen Li upon terms 
of extreme intimacy. It is difficult to find 
a standard of comparison. Behind the west- 
ern statesmen were established civilizations, 
the forces of advanced empires. They did 
nat create, but carried out what was begun. 
Bismarck was the successor of Frederick the 
Great, Gambetta of Mirabeau, while Lord 
Beaconsfield could only have found his ideal 
in the conquering soul of Chatham. Li 
Hung Chang was alone with his problem. 
History gave him no precedent, the political 
forces of China no encouragement, the out- 
The western 
nations looked upon China with carniverous 


side world no sympathy. 


eyes. He would preserve the conservatism 
of China, and at the same time bring that 
conservatism into synchronical relations with 
other peoples. He accepted the appalling 
duty of war, realizing that if China would 
endure she must take heed of blood and iron. 


He rejected nothing, was constant in the 


presence of any problem. He saw the forces 
of electricity. Hecomprehended the mean- 
ing of credit, the dependence of China upon 
the money markets, the fact that there was 
an education beyond the Hanlin College— 
that men must live in deeds and not in 
dreams. Unable to educate young Chinese 
noblemen in western military schools, he 
would found better schools and train them at 
home. Seeing that China was paying Man- 
chester fifty millions annually for cotton 
goods, he would build his own mills, in which 
the Chinese would handle their own yarns. 
He established the China Merchants’ Com- 
pany, and brought his commerce under his 
own flag. He strove to establish his own 
banking system, and only failed through the 
folly of agents. There was no interest, no 
industry, no commercial establishment of the 
foreigner in China, which he did not mean 


in time to supersede in the interest of his 
people.— Review of Reviews. 


$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded dlis- 
lease that science has been able to cure in all 
|its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure now known to 
the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a con- 
Stitutional disease, requires a constitutiona 
treatment. MHall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
|ternally, acting directly upon the blood and 
| mucous surfaces of the system, thereby destroy- 
ing the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doingits work. 
The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hundred 
Dollars for any case that it failstocure. Send 
fo list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 
“Sold by druggists, 75c. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies in Chicago. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OuR FATHER (Universalist), 
80 Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 

CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIENDS’ SOcIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzeum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 

Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 


er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W,. Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 

STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 


Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2st street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. <A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 

UNITY CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 
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THE very dest way to know whether or not 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap zs as good as it is 
said to be, is to try tt yourself. It can’t de- 
ceive you. Be sure to get no imitation. There 
are lots of them. Ask your grocer for just 

_one bar. 


You Would Buy a Set 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you 
think there must be some catch on account 
of the small sum asked for them. It is a 


genuine offer and we do this to dispose 
of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money 


IF. YOU FIND THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


YOU KNOW rHIis ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NoT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT GENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A SET OR MORE 
AT ONCE aS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL THEN- 
SELVES OF THIS CREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come First Served 


NORLOS 


2x 
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FOR ALL SIX 


How are we able to do it? 


ese Spoons were made up especially for the World’s Fair trade, by 


THAE ONEIDA GOMMUNITY, Limited, 


and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them Quickly, we make this unheard 
ofoffer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different build- 
ing of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, 
and dates 1492-1893 and wording “World’s Fair City.” They are genuine works of 
art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair 
for $9.00; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 CENTS. Sent in elegant 
plush lined case, properly packed, and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note 
or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Sole Agents, Dept, A354, 20 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


What the “Christian at Work’’ of New York has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894. 
“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for 
them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and useful souvenirs of the World’s 
Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and with- 
out question return the money sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. 
We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon todo so.” 


—— 
See dl 


S. MUIR, FLORIST 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS com. 
stantly on hand, Floral Designs of every descrip 
- a. “TOM & See 


